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PENHOWER DOCTRINE SPARKS MIDDLE- 
ST DISCUSSION, Many Issues Unsettled 


A new doctrine in a new area for an old purpose—‘contain Russia” —This is what 
srvers called the Eisenhower Doctrine which asked for Congressional authority to 
pAmerican troops to stop “overt” Soviet military aggression in the Middle-East and 

d $200,000 a year for two years as a start in bolstering the military economies in 
- area. The President’s plan resembled in some respects the Truman Doctrine of 
F8 which was intended as a military and economic shield for Greece and Turkey 
mst Russia. It marked a reversal of all out support of United Nations solutions 
h characterized the initial Administration response to the crises. And for the time 
g at least no language in the new doctrine took up what many observers feel is the 
Soviet threat, namely, political and economic penetration of the Middle East. 


While there were similarities in the Eisenhower and Truman Doctrines there also 
= far from subtle differences. In both instances the U.S. was replacing Great Britain 
rote ector. But in 1947 and 1948 Communist arms to Greek guerillas together with 
var born revolutionary appeal, made ~ 
Be: seem primarily military. Now 
957, despite Communist arms ship- 
uts to Egypt and Syria, few observers 
k of the threat as military since Soviet 
sctives can be gained more easily by 
tical, economic and cultural penetra- 
There is one other very significant 
erence. The incumbent Governments 
eece and Turkey wanted American 
Few Arab leaders appear to welcome 
s kind of program, Egypt and Syria are 
nly ‘hostile. One leader reacted to the 
trine by saying “There is no vacuum 
ke to be filled by American troops and 
fighters.” 
But if there was criticism of the Eisen- 
er Doctrine there also was little dispo- 
pon among American lawmakers to op- 
ne it. It did one thing in the eyes of 
st legislators and commentators. Rus- 
was warned not to take a military step 
> the area. This warning was believed 
Ibe necessary since a false impression 
ry have been given the Russians during 
- election campaign. The theoretical 
sis for this reasoning goes back to the 
ack by Communists on South Korea in 
50. At that time critics of Secretary of 
(Continued on Page 7) 


WORLD LEADERS TOUR 
BORDER STATES 


Four world religious leaders will tour 
Disciples of Christ churches in Missouri 
and other border states during the weeks 
of March 17 - 23 and April 1-5, 1957. 


Mrs. Russell Putnam, Cleveland, Ohio 


Speaking at a series of one-day insti- 
tutes on the theme “The Mission of the 
Church” will be: Mrs. James D. Wyker, 
Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Minister-at-Large for 
the Department of Social Welfare, and 


February, 1957 


Mrs. Masako Munakato, Tokyo, Japan 


former President of the United Council of 
Church Women; Mrs. Russell Putnam, 
Cleveland, President of the International 
Christian Women’s Fellowship; Mrs. 
Rosa Page Welch, Chicago, prominent 
Disciple laywomen and vice-president of 
the United Council of Churchwomen; and 
Mrs. Masako Munakato, Tokyo, Japan. 


Mrs. Munakato is making the trip to 
the United States specially to take part in 


(Continued on Page 7) 


U.N. AND WASHINGTON 
SEMINARS SCHEDULED 


An all-Disciple U. N. Seminar 
(New York and Washington), April 
29-May 2 and the interdenomina- 
tional Washington Seminar, Febru- 
ary 26 - March 1, are among the citi- 
zenship opportunities in the Winter 
and Spring of 1957. The Disciples 
U.N. Seminar which spends two days 
in New York and two in Washington, 
D.C. has a top registration limit of 
50. The interdenominational Wash- 
ington gathering, sponsored by the 
National Council of Churches, may 
be attended by 29 Disciples. Details 
may be obtained from Mr. Robert A. 
Fangmeier, Department of Social 
Welfare, UCMS. 
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| MACHIAVELLI WAS WISER 


Machiavelli, the 16th century Italian 
political practitioner, once said that “the 
Prince must. . . avoid those things which 
will make him hated or despised.’’ Ameri- 
can foreign policy ought to aim higher 
than this but surely it should not aim 
lower. But it may even fail to achieve the 
heights of Machiavellian wisdom if think- 
ing now current in some Government cir- 
cles is accepted as a strategy for meeting 
the needs of the underdeveloped areas. 


The backward movement in foreign 
policy is revealed in a letter by Secretary 
of the Treasury George M. Humphrey to 
the Presidential Commission headed by 
Benjamin Fairless to study foreign aid. 
Mr. Humphrey would transfer economic 
and military foreign aid functions from 
the State Department to the Department 
of Defense. He also would eliminate 
grants to foreign nations and put most 
future assistance on the basis of repayable 
loans. The Humphrey proposal to militar- 
ize foreign aid is both an economy move 
and a concession to Pentagon thinking 
that would tie all aid to an anti-commu- 
nist policy based on military alliances. 


In one form or another the Humphrey 
concept has been put forward in recent 
years. Early in the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration the idea was embraced in the form 
of a policy that required all recipients of 
technical assistance to pledge themselves 
to an anti-communist military policy. 
This thinking was discarded when all but 
a few of the underdeveloped nations 
turned down our aid under such condi- 
tions. Since that time the Soviet Union 
has been offering aid to the former coloni- 


al areas, thus making such an American 
policy even less attractive. 


In essence it would appear that Mr. 
Humphrey thinks we should act primarily 
as the world’s banker, except where our 
own military self-interest is concerned. He 
might, if challenged, ameliorate the harsh- 
ness of this proposal by a kind of interna- 
tional charity. But the outline of the pro- 
posal is clear: turn the foreign aid pro- 
gram over to the military and the bankers. 


We might well ask at this point 
whether the “Prince” is avoiding “those 
things which will make him hated or de- 
spised?”” Is America’s vision of its self- 
interest so blurred that it fails to see that 
its greatness is not alone because of ma- 
terial advances—but because we also have 
promoted the general good. Mr. Humph- 
rey’s cabinet colleague, John Foster Dul- 
les, understands this. He speaks eloquent- 
ly of the manner in which the self interest 
of the West was conditioned by Christi- 
anity. We could not get self-satisfaction 
without promoting the general good pri- 
vate citizen Dulles says in 1950, There- 
fore the Christian West was able to endure 
with a minimum loss of prestige of the in- 
dependence movements which set more 
than 700,000 colonial peoples free follow- 
ing World War II, Mr. Dulles concluded. 


Self-interest conditioned by Christian 
love would satisfy Machiavelli’s dictum 
and perhaps even provide a more satisfy- 
ing hope of a cooperative and friendly 
world. We think this means long term 
economic developments programs under 
civilian (preferably U.N.) control with- 
out military strings. 

Rosert A. FANGMEIER 


REFUGEES, 
A LONG LOOK 


During recent months public sympathy 
with Hungarian revolutionists has led 
many in this country to demand emer- 
gency action from our government in 
opening the way for Hungarian refugee 
resettlement. The real need, however, is 
not just for legislation to help with the 
Hungarian problem. 


In the first place we face a world situa- 
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tion where duplications of the Hungarian 
explosion or the Arab-Israeli crisis in 
other parts of the world is a likelihood, 
not a remote possibility. New refugee 
problems will certainly arise. Second, we 
are part of a world where a number of the 
provisions of our present immigration 
policy are a constant source of irritation, 
insult and misunderstanding on the part 
of other nations. 


(Continued on Page 7) 
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TRAINING FOR WORK 
CAMP DiRECTORS 


The work camp program is growing! 
So is the demand for leaders who are 
equipped to guide a group of young people 
in a meaningful work camp experience. In 
cooperation with Flanner House, Indian: 
apolis, the Disciples Work Camp Commit- 
tee holds a ten-day training camp. The 
one for 1957 is scheduled for June 10 - 18 
and the cost is $25 plus travel. This year 
the camp will include training for leaders 
who wish to adapt the work camp philos- 
ophy and program to the high school age. 
Experienced persons will be present to 
give counsel. 

Characteristics and abilities which help 
a leader to be a good work camp director 
include experience as a leader with youn 
people; a general attitude of friendliness; 
ability to adjust quickly; free of racial 
prejudice; ability to make positive de 
cisions; some background of social work 
in the community; ability to command 
the respect of youth so that the need for 
strict guidance is reduced to a minimum 

Language skills, especially French 
German and/or Spanish are desirable if 
leader expects to apply for a foreign as: 
signment sometime in the future. Manual 
skills in carpentry, brick laying, plumb: 
ing always add to the director’s usefulness 
in work camp projects, because manual la- 
bor is a definite part of the program. 


Experience has brought the Wo 
Camp Committee to the conclusion that: 
husband and wife team make a better 
combination as leaders. 

Probably no one person or couple 
could excel in all the qualifications men- 
tioned above, but the list does help one te 
determine his own leadership fitness. 

A director and his wife are in complete 
charge of a camp under all ordinary cir- 
cumstances. However, decisions and the 
disciplines of camp life will be worked out 
by the members of the group counselling 
together and all members of the group are 
expected to abide by group decisions as 
long as they remain members of the cam a 
The directors exercise their authority in 
setting aside group judgments only where 
necessary in light of their responsibility tc 
the Disciples Work Camp Committee. 

Write to the department of social wel- 
fare for application forms and materials. 

RutH E. MILNER 
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EISENHOWER DOCTRINE" 
OR THE MIDDLE EAST 


What Is It? 


It is a set of proposals read to a joint 
sssion of Congress on Saturday, January 
, introduced as legislation under the form 
i joint resolution — H. J. Res. 117 and 
3). Res. 19. 


The President dramatized his desire 
nat Congress act speedily upon these pro- 
dsals when he presented them before he 
ad read to Congress his State of the 
nion Message. The New York Times 
ated that “Veterans on Capitol Hill 
yuld recall no precedent for Presidential 

pearance before a new Congress in ad- 
ance of the State of the Union Message.” 

The major points in the proposed Reso- 
‘tion are: 


1. Advance authorization for the Presi- 
dent to use American armed forces as 
he deems necessary to resist “overt 
armed agression” by “any national con- 
trolled by international communism” 
in the “general area of the Middle 
East” when a nation or group of na- 
tions in that area shall request aid. 
Such aid is to be consonant with “the 
treaty obligations of the United States 
and with the Charter of the United Na- 
tions.” 


2. Authorization to “undertake, in the 
general area of the Middle East, mili- 
tary assistance programs with any na- 
tion or group of nations of that area 
desiring such assistance” (emphasis 
ours). 


3. Authorization “to cooperate with 
and assist” nations in this “general 
area” to develop “economic strength 
| dedicated to the maintenance of na- 
tional independence.” 


4, Provision that the joint resolution 
| expire when the President determines 
| that peace and security “are reasonably 
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assured by international conditions cre- 
ated by the United Nations or other- 
wise.” 

6. Authorization for the President to 
use at his discretion “not to exceed 
$200,000,000 from any appropriations 
now available’ under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act of 1954 as amended. 


What Is Its Purpose? 


The purpose is to check the spread of 
“international communism” into the Mid- 
dle East and to assist nations there “in 
the strengthening and defense of their in- 
dependence.” 


It is worth noting, however, that so 
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staunchly Republican a magazine as U.S. 
News and World Report (which favors 
this Resolution) gives a further purpose: 
“Mr. Eisenhower has a special reason for 
wanting Congress to vote its strong sup- 
port of his plan. He is pictured as feeling 
that an erroneous impression has been 
built up abroad that he is a pacifist who 
would go to any lengths to avoid war. This 
impression, he is said to fear, might lead 
the Russians to launch an armed aggres- 
sion in the Middle East. . . . Ike wants 
to correct that impression.” 


Is lt New? 


The proposals of the President seem to 


“Well, It’s Sort of New With Us”’ 
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be in keeping with American policy since 
1947, a policy of containment, deterrence 
and peace through military strength. Sig- 
nificantly, former President Harry S. Tru- 
man wrote in The New York Times 
(January 13) that if he were in the Senate 
he would support the request of the Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. Dulles, moreover, in saying that we 
were trying to preserve the peace stated, 

“T believe we have done so by policies 
which were initiated under the prior ad- 
ministration.” 


How Did Congress React? 


Congressional reaction to the Presi- 
dent’s request has not been enthusiastic. 
William S. White of The New York Times 
noted that Congress “responded without 
warmth” and that it listened to the major 
points in Mr, Eisenhower’s message in 
“troubled silence.” 


Chief interpreter of the proposed 
Resolution has been Secretary of State 
John Foster Dulles. Yet he has not re- 
moved the doubts that many Congress- 
men seem to have about the nature and 
scope of this Resolution. Chalmers M. 
Roberts of The Washington Post and 
Times Herald wrote of Senate Committee 
reaction: “At the end of more than ten 
hours of questioning (of Mr. Dulles), 
however, the scepticism in the big Senate 
Caucus Room was fog-thick. . . .” 


The questioning mood of members of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs 
was also evident when Mr. Dulles ap- 
peared before them. Quite significant was 
the large turnout of committee members 
to hear Paul B. Johnson when he testified 
for FCNL on January 15. They seemed 
eager to hear his carefully prepared criti- 
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Interchange at Senate 
Hearing, January 15 


SENATOR MANSFIELD: “Have 
we given any thought to negotiating 
with the Soviet Union on some sort 
of a settlement for the Middle 
East?” 

MR. DULLES: “We have given 
some thought to it, yes, sir.” 
MR. MANSFIELD: 
thought?” 


MR. DULLES: “Yes 


“Just 


cism of H. J. Res. 117 and questioned him 
earnestly. 


Five members of the committee, in fact, 
surrounded Paul Johnson after the formal 
hearing and sought more information 
from a witness who had had experience in 
the Middle East and who offered a fresh 
approach to the problems of the Area. 
(Paul Johnson’s testimony is available 
without charge from FCNL. Elmore Jack- 
son is scheduled to testify on the Senate 
side, the date not set as this Newsletter is 
written. ) 


FCNL QUESTIONS ON 
THE RESOLUTION 


The FCNL also has questions on the 
meaning and consequences of the Resolu- 
tion, particularly on the basis of Mr. 
Dulles’ interpretation of it. 


1.Why Was It Offered With Such 
Sense of Urgency? British and French in- 
fluence has been declining and was virtu- 
ally eliminated by the attack against 
Egypt last fall. That attack brought a halt 
or decline in oil revenues to Middle East 
countries. It also brought a halt to British 
subsidies to Jordan. These events, in the 
eyes of the Administration, have left a po- 
litical “vacuum,” and have brought eco- 
nomic distress that they fear the Soviet 
Union will try to exploit. 


This, however, is a case of the United 
States acting on its interpretation of the 
situation, rather than on the interpreta- 
tion of the countries of the Middle East. 
Some Middle East spokesmen have em- 
phasized their conviction that they are 
capable of filling any “vacuum” left by 
Britain and France. ; 
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7. Is There New Danger of Russian 
Military Action in The Area? When Sen- 
ator J. William Fulbright asked Mr, Dul- 
les if there were “any significant new evi- 
dence that the Soviet Union is planning 
a direct aggression in the general area of 
the Middle East” the Secretary of State 
answered: “There is no evidence that we 
are aware of ... If there ever is such 
an aggression, I doubt very much if we 
would have any advance notice of it.” 


3. Will this Resolution Meet the 
Threat of Communism’s Taking Over a 
Country from Within? “Not directly, no,” 
Mr. Dulles replied to a question from 
Senator Humphrey. The Administration 
appears to hope that it will help indirectly 
by arming the internal security forces of 
nations requesting aid, deterring Russian 
military support for an indigenous com- 
munist revolt, and providing enough se- 
curity to obviate the need existing gove 
ments feel to buy arms from communist 
countries. 


On the other hand, while it has already 
given communist propagandists an oppor- 
tunity to increase Arab fear of Western 
influence in their affairs, it might have no 
constructive effect. Communist dominated 
governments (or non-communist govern 
ments, for that matter) could still bu 
arms from the Soviet Union. If a civil wa 
arose, there might be no government to re 
quest our aid, or one competing faction 
might request Soviet troops while the 
other requested American aid. The Reso- 
lution does not cover such contingencies 
Most important of all, it fails to face the 
fact that the threat against which most 
Arab nations wish arms comes not from 
the Soviet Union but from rivalry among 
themselves and between them and Israel. 


4. What Effect Will This Resolution 
Have on the Arab-Israeli Conflict? In 2 
swer to a question from Senator Mike 
Mansfield as to whether United States 
arms might find their way into a new | 
Arab-Israeli conflict, Mr. Dulles admitted — 
that “. . . there is always a risk that they | 
could be abused.” | 


5. What Effect Will This Proposal | 
Have on United States Prestige in t ia 
Middie East? The prestige the United | 
States gained as a result of its stand when | 
Egypt was attacked last fall could be an | 


important element in getting a just settle- | 
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mt through the UN of both the Suez 
1 Arab-Israeli questions. The present 
solution seems to be a move backward 
a go-it-alone policy. The Christian Cen- 
y observes: “It is a matter of profound 
ret that the United States . . . should 

downgrade and qualify its support 
the UN) in the longer-run job of sal- 
ring peace in the Middle East.” (Janu- 
°16). 


». Does the Resolution Meet Basic 
onomic Problems which Contribute to 
st and Political Instability? The an- 
er is no. Mr. Dulles indicated that 
ads requested will be used mainly to 
t emergency situations such as the one 
ich has arisen from the loss of oil reve- 
on the part of some Middle East 
since the closing of the Suez Canal. 
long range program is outlined. In 
Mr. Dulles replied to a question by 
tor Lyndon Johnson: “I suspect that 
te will have to be some shift away from 
t have been long-term economic proj- 
$... into something which will have a 
ire immediate impact.” 


MMARY 


sic to the resolution seems to be the 
followed for over ten years that if 
viet military power is contained by 
rican power, either alone or in con- 
t with allies, there can then be attempts 
eet other problems. 


\ difficulty with this theory is that ma- 
emphasis is placed on deterrence 
er than on the solution of problems. 
is almost a case of deterrence every- 
ere, solutions nowhere. Certainly Ko- 
, Indo-China, Formosa, a divided Ger- 
ny and the state of the satellites give 
le indication of success in solving fun- 
nental problems. 


The Middle East offers a chance for a 
kind of “deterrence,” and real solu- 
. This should be “deterrence” not 
y against one enemy, that of inter- 
tional communism, but against such 
ces as poverty, illiteracy, intra - area 
lousies and national rivalries. 


It is time to explore the possibility of 
jon through the UN to establish an 
embargo for the area. This seems 
ich more reasonable than shipment of 
.re arms into an area seething with un- 
it. 
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Exploration should also be made of fur- 
ther development of a UN Police Force 
such as that envisaged by Lester Pearson, 
Minister of External Affairs for Canada: 
“He (the London Bobby) keeps the peace 
by the moral authority he excercises as 
the representative of law and order. I be- 
lieve a peace-supervising force wearing 
UN uniforms can eventually have the 
same kind of authority where danger 
threatens.” 


Demilitarized buffer zones on the bor- 
ders of Israel also seem desirable as an im- 
mediate step to precede long range solu- 
tion of Arab-Israel tensions. 


These are suggestions to deal with an 
immediate situation. For more detailed 
discussion of long range goals of American 
foreign policy see Newsletter of December 
1956. 


URGENT NEED TO MOVE 
TOWARD DISARMAMENT 


Guided Missiles Coming: During the 
year ending June 30, 1957, the United 
States Government will spend $1™% bil- 
lion for guided missiles. Over $2 billion 
will be spent during the following fiscal 
year beginning July 1. The aim is to de- 
velop an intercontinental ballistic missile 
(ICBM) which, says a Report of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, ‘will 
travel at a speed of 16,000 miles per hour 
or more, and after reaching an altitude of 
around 600 miles, drop a hydrogen bomb 
warhead on its target 5000 miles away 
within minutes after firing. . . . At pres- 
ent no practical means has been antici- 
pated for intercepting and destroying such 
a weapon in flight.” U.S. News and World 
Report, January 4, states that on impact 
the missile ‘will cause virtually complete 
destruction within a 12-mile radius, seri- 
ous blast damage within a 40-mile radius, 
mass casualties from radioactivity within 
a 90-mile radius, and dangerous radio- 
activity within a 175-mile radius of the 
burst.” 


In proposals submitted to the UN Gen. 
eral Assembly’s Political Committee on 
January 14, the United States offered to 
participate in “fair, balanced, reliable sys- 
tems of control” of intercontinental mis- 
siles. But the only concrete proposal was 
that the testing of such missiles be subject 
to “international inspection and participa- 
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tion,” not that their development for de- 
structive purposes be stopped immedi- 


ately. 


United States representatives have 
repeatedly pointed out that inspection is 
essential in any disarmament agreement 
which the United States could enter. 
There is no known means of discovering 
all nuclear weapons once produced and 
hidden. If the ICBM is fully developed 
and secret launching sites for loaded 
ICBM are built in remote areas of the 
world, complete inspection of the means 
of delivery as well as the weapon will be 
difficult if not impossible. The U.S. News 
and World Report for January 4 says a 
“breakthrough” has come in production of 
the 5000 mile guided missile and there 
are no more inventions needed, and no 
great bottleneck or shortages of talent, 
material or money. 


Harold E. Stassen, testifying before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Disarmament on 
June 7, 1956 said that the next year (par- 
ticularly before any new spectacular mis- 
sile development) would be the best time 
to reach a lasting disarmament agreement. 
“If no agreement is reached during the 
next 5 or 10 years, then the situation will 
be much more bleak for both sides.” 


Huge Increase in Arms Spending: In 
his Budget Message of January 16 the 
President asked for $43.3 billion for cur- 
rent military expenditures for the fiscal 
year beginning July 1, 1957. This is $2.3 
billion more than will be spent during the 
current fiscal year and represents over 
60% of the total budget, which is $71.8 
billion. While details of the non-military 
foreign aid program have not been an- 
nounced it appears that there will be only 
a slight increase for this constructive pro- 
gram which offers a real opportunity to in- 
crease the chances for peace. 


Senate Disarmament Committee Con- 
tinuation Expected: One of the first 
legislative goals of FCNL in 1957 was 
continuation of the Special Senate Sub- 
committee on Disarmament. On January 
23 the full Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee approved continuation of the Sub- 
committee until June 30, 1957. The Sen- 
ate must now approve a formal resolution 
to this effect. 


In January the Subcommittee held four 
days of hearings and heard, among others, 
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Warren Weaver, chairman of the group of 
scientists who wrote the genetic section of 
the National Academy of Science’s radi- 
ation report. He testified on January 16 
that radioactive fallout from nuclear 
weapons testing to date will account for 
some 6000 of the 30 million handicapped 
babies to be born in the coming genera- 
tion. 


New United States Position on Nuclear 
Tests: On January 14 at the United Na- 
tions the United States proposed advance 
notice and registration of all nuclear tests. 
In a separate proposal, the United States 
urged limitation and ultimate elimination 
of all tests after an agreement is in opera- 
tion under which future production of fis- 
sionable material shall be used or stock- 
piled exclusively for non-weapons pur- 
poses under international inspection and 
supervision. 


NO UMT IN 1957 


Despite earlier indications to the con- 
trary, it now appears the Administration 
will not request authority to draft young 
men into the 6 months training-7% years 
Ready Reserve Program approved in 1955 
although enlistments have lagged far be- 
hind projected goals. 


In a surprise move, the Army an- 
nounced January 14 that it was reducing 
the 7% years Ready Reserve obligation to 
41% years for 6 months trainees, and was 
reducing from 3 to 2 years the Ready Re- 
serve obligation for two year draftees. 
When the Reserve Act was passed in 1955 
it was claimed the full terms of duty were 
essential to the national security! On 

_ January 15, Chairman Car! Vinson of the 
‘House Armed Services Committee an- 
nounced an investigation of the planned 
changes will be opened Fetruary 4 by the 
subcommittee headed by Overton Brooks 
(La.) 


CIVIL RIGHTS IN 
85TH CONGRESS 


Rule Twenty-two: A motion to change 
Senate Rules (see Newsletter Jan. ’57) 
was defeated 53-38 on January 4 by a 
roll call vote. The vote was somewhat en- 
couraging, however, since a similar pro- 
posal was tabled in 1953 by the over- 
whelming vote of 70-21. 
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The increasing pressure for change in 
Rule XXII has now been acknowledged 
by party leaders Senators Lyndon John- 
son and William Knowland. They are now 
co-sponsoring a resolution, S. Res. 30, to 
modify Rule XXII so that debate may be 
closed by a two-thirds majority of Sena- 
tors present (instead of an absolute two- 
thirds as required under the present rule.) 
S. Res. 30 would also extend cloture to 
any motion to consider a change in the 
Standing Rules. (Such cloture is not pos- 
sible at present.) 


Senators who tend to favor cloture by 
a majority vote and have submitted sev- 
eral resolutions proposing such modifica- 
tion agree that S. Res. 30 is probably the 
only proposal that stands any chance of 
being passed. They point out, however, 
that the provision for cloture by a two- 
thirds vote of those present was in effect 
1917-1949 and during that period clo- 
ture was never imposed upon debate on 
civil rights issues. S. Res. 30 has been re- 
ferred to the Senate Rules Committee of 
which Senator Thomas C. Hennings, Jr. 
is chairman. 


Civil Rights Legislation: President 
Eisenhower, in his State of the Union 
Message on January 10, urged passage of 
the four-point civil rights program he pro- 


‘posed last year. It passed the House July 


23, 1956 by a vote of 279 to 126 but never 
came to a vote in the Senate. 


Senator Everett M. Dirksen and 34 
other Senators have joined in sponsoring 
S. 83 which incorporates the President's 
program. In the House Kenneth B. Keat- 
ing of New York has introduced H. R. 
1151, the President’s program. Others 
have filed similar bills. 


Senator Hennings has_ re-introduced 
four bills which were favorably reported 
by a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee in 
1956—S. 427, S. 428, S. 429 and S. 468. 
Senator Humphrey has introduced for 
himself and several colleagues 12 civil 
rights measure (S. 500 to S. 510 and S. 
Con, Res. 5) which constitute a compre- 
hensive human rights program. 


In the House, Representative Emanuel 
Celler, Chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, has introduced an omnibus civil 
rights bill, H. R. 2145, and has pledged 
that he will give it his highest priority. 
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SOME LEGISLATIVE GOALS 
IN THE FIRST SESSION 
OF THE 85TH CONGRESS 


Support 


1. Congressional resolutions on disarma 
ment, the Senate Subcommittee or 
Disarmament and the efforts of th 
Presidential Advisor on: Disarmament 
(Opposition to any measures such a 
the proposed Bricker Amendment 
S. J. Res. 3, which would make dis 
armament more difficult to achieve, 

i 
; 


@¢ 


2. Full United States contribution to 
UN Technical Assistance Progr 
overruling the one-third limitatio1 
placed on the United States share it 
this program by the last Congress 
Legislation authorizing United State: 
participation in the Internationa 
Atomic Energy Agency establishes 
under the auspices of the United Nz 
tions as a result of the Atoms-for 
peace proposal. A Special UN Fune 
for Economic Development (SUN 
FED) or similar agency. More er 
ative use of agricultural surpluses 1 
feed the hungry and promote economi 
stability and development. The Presi 
dent’s request for authority to barte 
agricultural surpluses with the natioy 
of Eastern Europe. ¥ 


3. A change in Rule XXII and variou 
civil rights bills, especially the 
aimed at easing the right to vote. 


4. Legislation to regularize the status ¢ 
Hungarian refugees brought to # 
United States as parolees, as well z 
legislation to make far reachin 
changes in the McCarran-Walter 
migration Act. 


5. Full Administration request of $3 
million for the International Educé 
tional Exchange Program, an increas 
of $10 million over the current year 
program. . 


6. United States participation in the O 
ganization for Trade Cooperation. § 


7. H. R. 627, which would require 
military to adopt sound conservati( 
practices on lands under their contri 
and prevent virtually unhindered fu 
ther acquisition of public lands by t# 
Armed Services. | 


FEBRUARY, 19 


[SRLD LEADERS TOUR 
(/RDER STATES 
(Continued from Page 1) 


1 
(rs. James D. Wyker, Mt. Vernon, Ohio 


border states tour and to attend the 
adrennial of the Christian Women’s 
lowship, June 18-23, Lafayette, Indi- 
1. She has been an English teacher, 
vernment counselor on family life prob- 
is and court attache. 


“ach of the four speakers has recently 
de a trip around the world and will 
ag the message of these experiences as 


IST-FAMILIES NEEDED FOR 
EN-AGE EXCHANGE 
UDENTS 


Whe International Christian Youth Ex- 
nge (ICYE) program is in motion for 
school year of 1957-1958. Young peo- 
of high school age—16 to 18 years— 
being selected in Western Europe to 
te to the United States for a year’s resi- 
ace. 

Whe Disciples of Christ hope to place 
‘students in their church homes provid- 
an unusual and rewarding experience 
the church, the community and the 
t family. Also, American high school 
ing people may apply for a year’s resi- 
ice abroad living in a selected German 

time, attending the local school and shar- 
in the normal activities of the family 

i community. 

(he department of social welfare will 
ply information as to costs and re- 

brements and application forms upon 

buest. A church or community wishing 
yarticipate in this program of good will 

lil international understanding should 

|. delay securing the necessary informa- 

1 for filing their request. 

Ruta E. MILNER 


PSRUARY, 1957 


they meet with ministers, churches, 
schools, service clubs, and social action in- 
stitutes. In general the one-day visits of 
the team will include workshop sessions in 
the morning, luncheon meetings, visits 
with church and civic Jeaders in the after- 
noon; and a public mass meeting in the 
evening. 


Arrangements for the meetings and 
scheduling of team dates is being handled 
by Mr. Lewis H. Deer, Department of So- 
cial Welfare, United Christian Missionary 
Society. 


Mrs. Rosa Page Welch, Chicago, Illinois 


ROSA PAGE WELCH TAKES 
SOCIAL ACTION POST 

Mrs. Rosa Page Welch, Chicago, has 
been named Co-chairman of the Social 
Action Commission of the National Chris- 
tian Missionary Convention. She succeeds 
Thomas J. Griffin who recently joined the 
staff of the Department of Social Welfare, 
UCMS. Mr. Lewis H. Deer, the other co- 
chairman, was re-elected. Action by the 
Commission was taken at a recent meeting 
in Indianapolis. 

Other highlights of the meeting were 
a decision to conduct a social action work- 
shop at the annual convention, August 19- 
25, 1957, at Baltimore, Maryland. It also 
was announced that Mrs. James D. Wy- 
ker will speak at the Convention. Under 
study by the group are plans to sponsor a 
foreign student in the United States, and 
in 1958 to send an American young per- 
son on a tour of Asia with Dr. James Rob- 
inson of New York. 
Ei ae al 
EISENHOWER DOCTRINE ... 

(Continued from Page 1) 

State Acheson declared that he omitted 
Korea in a policy statement defining the 
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U.S. defense perimeter, and thereby in- 
vited the Communist attack. 


The new Doctrine also appears to some 
to leave nearly all of the long standing in- 
ternal problems of the area unsettled and 
raise possible new dangers. Here are some 
examples: 


1. Will the proposed arms aid be used 
by countries in the area to fight one an- 
other? 

2. Will the offer of military-economic 
aid start an arms race, with Russia sup- 
plying equipment to sympathetic coun- 
tries? 

3. Israel is still not accepted by the 
Arab states as a permanent member of the 
Middle-East community. No Arab state 
recognizes Israel. Israeli shipping through 
the Suez has been blocked. Arab states 
still fear Israeli expansion. 


4. The 900,000 Arab refugees from the 
earlier Arab-Israeli war are still one of the 
world’s gravest humanitarian and politi- 
cal problems. 


5. Poverty in the area still requires big 
long-range projects such as the Aswan 
Dam for Egypt—which we, Great Britain 
and the World Bank first proposed and 
then cancelled with caustic remarks about 
the country’s economy, thus triggering 
President Nassar’s seizure of the Suez and 
the French-British-Israeli invasion. 

RoBERT A. FANGMEIER 


REFUGEES - - - 
(Continued from Page 2) 

The McCarran Walter Act (our basic 
immigration policy) needs a thorough 
overhauling in order that we may face 
these problems. The national origins 
quota system as a basis for admission of 
immigrants needs to be abolished. Dis- 
criminations against naturalized Ameri- 
cans which in effect make them second- 
class citizens need to be eliminated. The 
whole matter of visa requirements needs 
to be simplified so that such objectionable 
features as finger printing of visitors to 
this country are done away with. A more 
flexible policy for meeting emergency 
refugee calls needs to be instituted. 


President Eisenhower’s suggestions to 
Congress regarding immigration are cer- 
tainly a start in the right direction. They 
deserve the support of all Christians. 
Write your senators and representative. 

BARTON HUNTER 


PAGE SEVEN 


CONSIDER: "THE LOCAL 
CHURCH AND JUVENILE 


DELINQUENCY" Fe 


What Can It Do? 


While U.S. juvenile population grew 
only 16% from 1948 to 1955, juvenile 
crime leaped by 70% over the same period 
of time and there is a steady increase. 
J. Edgar Hoover, of the F.B.I., estimates 
that the arrest rate of boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of 10 and 17 — unless 
checked—will rise another 45% by 1964. 

Such is the picture facing the nation, 
hence, such is the picture facing the 
church. 


Many committees are asking, what can 
we do? What helps are available in this 
area? What are some of the first steps to 
take? Because such questions are being 
raised, we are presenting suggested helps 
here. 


Handbook on Juvenile Delinquency 

This handbook by Robert and Muriel 
Webb; published by the National Coun- 
cil of Churches, USA, is especially for 
leaders of Committee and groups in the 
local church. Its concern is primarily pre- 
vention of juvenile delinquency. The au- 
thors state that, “One universal principie 
is that there must be both planning and 
structure. The organization does not nec- 
essarily have to be new. It may be an ex- 
isting group already functioning for other 
purposes. It must, however, be an organ- 
ized group within which there can be dele- 
gation of study and action. A further 
principle is that prevention of delinquency 
is basically action in community organiza- 
tion.” 


The chapter headings are: “What is Ju- 
venile Delinquency?”; “What Causes Ju- 
venile Delinquency?”; ‘Prevention of 
Delinquency and the Treatment of De- 
linquents?”; “How Can the Churches 
Best Offer Services to Prevent Delin- 
quency.” 


In summarizing, the authors point out 


that in order to have a dynamic program 


for the prevention of delinquency, “ 

it requires action on many fronts with 
many groups, and action affecting the to- 
tal community; and above all, courage 
and patience,” must be employed. 


This valuable handbook may be had 
after May 1,1957. Order from: the Na- 
tional Council of Churches, USA, 297 
Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


YOU CAN DO WHAT 


DOWNEY DID 


High School Students, usually, seek 
some place to go after games and other 
events at school, for a soda, hamburger, 
some form of recreation, etc. So it was 
in the area of the Downey Avenue Chris- 
tian Church, Indianapolis. 


In order to satisfy this need, “Open 
House” was held at various places in the 
community. However, the “open house” 
system spread across the community 
wasn’t too successful. Rowdyism began to 
rear its ugly head and many other prob- 
lems began to arise. 


What Could the Church Do? What 
Could the Community Do? 


The Christian Education Department 
of the Downey Avenue Church, under the 
guidance of Bob Welsh, the director, 
looked at the problem, planned strategy 
and set to work on it. Here are some of the 
things they did: 


~The Committee on Christian Action and Community Service in your church may 
find suggestions and help from the following list of events, projects and resources: 


~ 


1. Sold responsible youth on the idea of 
shifting “Open House” from a number of 
places in the community to the recrea- 
tiogal hall of the church. 


: 

2. Transferred the term, “Open 
House,” with which the youth had been 
identified, to the church. ¥ 


3. Gave youth the responsibility 
helping to plan and carry out the pro- 
gram. . - 

4. Developed supervised recreation. 


5. Set up a soft drinks and sandw 


counter ‘ 
6. Invited all kids. ; 
7. Sought, and got the cooperation o 
other churches in the community. 


Results 4 
1. Expected about 100 youth for firs 
meeting,—over 200 showed up. 


2. Previous problems went on a swift 
decline. 


3. Greater respect for the church 3 
part of youth, because it is helped to meet 
their needs. 


4. A community-wide program. * 
5. A definite sense of responsibility de- 
veloping in the youth. 


6. A deeper concern manifested by all, 
youth and adults. , 


This was Christian Action and Commu 
nity Service in operation. 


esd of 


